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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



Baltimore, May, 1888. 



MACAULAY AND CARLYLE. 

Prof. McElroy's paper on "Matter and 
Manner," in Mod. Lang. Notes for February, 
is in need of rectification at several points. 

So far as the personal element may enter 
into the following remarks, the reader must 
suffer me to be as brief as will comport with 
clearness and explicitness. 

i. When Prof. McElroy asserts, column 
57, that "both [Prof. Hart and Prof. 
Hunt] ignored, as it seems to me, this funda- 
mental principal of the inseparability, except 
in thought, of matter and form in literary 
composition, both spoke as if the only merit in 
composition were its expressing worthy 
thought," he is in grievous error, so farat least 
as I am concerned. Neither at Philadelphia 
nor elsewhere, neither verbally nor in print, 
have I ever expressed or intimated any other 
belief than that style and thought are insepara- 
ble, that poor style proceeds from poor think- 
ing, that good style consists in the adequate 
adjustment of thought and expression. For 
others I do not undertake to speak. 

2. The quotation ascribed to me in the 
same place, viz. : " Macaulay always seem- 
ed to write as if some one were looking over 
his shoulder and saying 'Bravo! Lord Mac- 
aulay ; how well you have turned out that 
sentence," is true as faras given. But being 
given only in part, the truth is only partial ; and 
sometimes, be the reader admonished, partial 
truth is partial error. Prof. McElroy should 
have remembered the steps that led up to my 
conclusion. But they will be given farther on ; 
provisionally let me note another passage 
from Prof. McElroy, column 59: "But he 
[the critic] is manifestly unfair when he . . . 
holds the writer up to ridicule as posing be- 
fore a looking-glass and saying: 'Ah, you 
handsome dog,' when in fact, though the 
writer is a bit self-conscious, he really 
gives us something fine to look at.'" Is 
writing " as if some one were looking over 
your shoulder "==" posing before a looking- 
glass"? Is catching applause from another, 



"Bravo, how well you have done that "= 
saying to oneself" What a handsome dog am 
/" ? The reader must decide whether he 
believes the present writer capable of thus mis- 
taking Macaulay for, let us say, Bulwer. 

3. Prof. McElroy puts the broad ques- 
tion, column 58 : " Is there no merit in a fine 
style? Is such a style necessarily bad ? Are 
we to attend only to the thought of a composi- 
tion?" The sound critic will unhesitatingly 
reply : There is every merit in a fine style, 
only let us first determine what makes style 
truly fine. Prof. McElroy has evidently 
failed to perceive what should be a patent 
fact, to wit, that while some would-be critics 
may sneer at Macaulay for writing too finely, 
there are other critics who object to him 
because he does not write finely enough! 
The present writer belongs to the latter class, 
and it will be the aim of the following remarks 
to justify his position. 

1. Wherein consists the essence of style? 
What gives a writer his individuality? Prof. 
McElroy touches forcibly, columns 61 and 62, 
upon one of the evils of our time, viz. : the 
gross neglect of rhetoric and criticism, the 
thrusting aside of literature in favor of phi- 
lology. It is only too true, as he intimates, 
that our college students are left to acquire a 
good style by "absorption;" that "questions 
of grammatical purity are treated as of little 
value, and, with the weightier matters of 
sentence and paragraph building, unity of 
composition, clearness, force, and other such 
topics, are hustled out of court in quiet con- 
tempt." This is all true, painfully true. Yet 
it does not go to the root of the evil, nor does 
the professor, it is to be feared, even see the 
root of the evil. Else he would not think 
and write of Macaulay as he does. 

The secret of style lies in the infallible use 
of words. Whether a writer be great or only 
mediocre, will depend first and last upon his 
choice of words. Grammar, paragraphing, uni- 
ty of composition, even clearness and force, are 
things that can be taught. All, except per- 
haps force, should indeed be disposed of in 
the grammar school. But precision, proprie- 
ty, elegance, incisiveness, suggestiveness, in- 
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dividuality, how and when are they to be 
acquired ? How, indeed, if not through the 
closest study of the greatest writers in their 
happiest moods ? As regards Macaulay, his 
genuine critics maintain that he is not one of 
the greatest writers of our language, and that 
he does not repay the closest study, because 
he is lacking in the curiosa felicitas which 
betokens consummate literary genius. 

Text-books of rhetoric, and with them in- 
struction in rhetoric, overlook the paramount 
importance of the word-element in style. 
They concentrate attention upon more formal 
matters, sentence-structure, paragraphing, 
'invention' and the like. But words are the 
life-blood of speech. To disregard them is to 
misunderstand the very process of thought- 
communication. Words are not algebraic 
symbols, having exact and fixed values. We 
cannot set up our sentences as the mathema- 
tician sets up his equations. The same word 
does not always bear the same meaning. 
Every word has had its own organic growth, 
carries with it a variable set of associations, 
may appeal to one ear and fall dead upon 
another. How, then, are we to learn to use 
words correctly ? As one artist learns from 
another the art of coloring, by observation 
and imitation. Imitation, of course, in the 
higher sense, not aping, which results in mere 
mannerism. More than a century ago Lessing 
said, with his usual sagacity, that we might 
imagine a Raphael without hands, but never a 
Raphael without eyes. What Lessing meant 
was that the artist's one essential quality 
is vision. The artist must see his object, its 
form, its color, its relations, and he must also 
see every line and shade that he is to use in 
its representation, must see them in his mind 
before attempting to convey them to the 
canvas. Is it any different in literary style? 
Must not the writer see his object in all its 
details, must he not select from the treasury 
of speech just the word that will reproduce 
his mental vision ? The worst mistake that he 
can make is to think that one word will answer 
as well as another. 

2. Here is the explanation of Macaulay's 
failure to achieve mastery in style. He is lack- 
ing in artistic vision. And where he is weak, 
Carlyle is strong. When Prof. McElroy 



speaks, column 58, of Macaulay's "power of 
calling spirits from the vasty deep, his admir- 
able choice of words," he speaks a language 
which to me at least is unintelligible. If 
Macaulay ever called up spirits from the 
deep, assuredly they were like Glendower's, 
they refused to come when he did call them. 
But it is safer, perhaps more charitable, to 
believe that Macaulay never tried to call 
them. Of all prominent English writers he is 
the least spiritual, the most given to gliding 
over the surface of life and character. There 
is not in his writings a single serious and 
sustained attempt to penetrate into the depth 
of being or of a being. And his choice of 
words is not admirable. The utmost that we 
can say of it is that it is correct within the 
limits of mediocre conventionalism. The 
writer who patterns himself after Macaulay, 
will never make any serious blunder in diction, 
on the other hand he will never surprise from 
nature one of those winged words that flit 
from soul to soul. 

One example will suffice. In reviewing 
Croker's ' Boswell,' Macaulay puts thus 
aphoristically his estimate of Boswell: "He 
has no second. He has distanced all his 
competitors so decidedly that it is not worth 
while to place them. Eclipse is first, and the 
rest nowhere." This is a phrase which may 
tickle the popular ear, ' Eclipse first and the 
rest nowhere,' but will it not grieve the ju- 
dicious? There are competitions in real life 
which resemble a horse-race, and Macaulay 
knew them thoroughly. But is the writing of 
biography one of them ? Is a biographer a 
jockey lashing his Pegasus to the plaudits of a 
frantic throng? If we wish for a true winged 
word, let us turn to Carlyle's judgment upon 
Croker's editorial labors: "tombstone-infor- 
mation." It is a brief phrase, but the coiner 
of it must have seen into Croker, must also 
have seen into the depths of speech. 

3. Whether the reader agree or disagree 
with the above view of style, in either case he 
will now understand how I came to describe 
Macaulay as writing to captivate some im- 
aginary bystander looking over his shoulder. 
Such a conclusion, isolated from what preced- 
ed it, is somewhat startling ; but it was pre- 
ceded by a series of propositions which em- 
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bodied the Motive. Briefly stated, these 
propositions were : 

a. A saying of Emerson's, that while there 
might be many ways of doing a thing ill, there 
could be only one way of doing it well. 

b. A quotation from Matthew Arnold, 
explaining the secret of Homer's effectiveness, 
namely, because he always composed with his 
eye solely upon the object. 

c. An application to Macaulay, stating 
that he composed, , not with his eye on the 
object but rather with his eye upon the reader. 
Hence he composed not well in the Emerson- 
ian sense, and his choice of words could not 
be apt, or truly picturesque, in the Homeric 
sense. 

The reader may accept this sequence of 
thought in whole or in part, or may reject it 
altogether, as he shall see fit. But in any 
event he can scarcely reject it on the ground 
of incoherence. 

Macaulay's true position in literature is 
usually misunderstood. He is placed among 
the great writers ; whereas he belongs of right 
among the orators. His true field was not 
the printed page but the floor of the House of 
Commons. Here he was without his match. 
In that noble arena no Tory gladiator ever 
made him lower his sword's point for an 
instant. At a time when parliamentary elo- 
quence was at its height he always carried the 
House. How could it have been otherwise ? 
He united in himself all the requisites of a 
successful debater : earnest conviction, im- 
mense knowledge, ready wit, and an instan- 
taneous perception of the weakness of his 
adversary. The last gift outweighs, in my 
judgment, all the others. I have said that in 
order to write well one must see clearly. In 
his rightful sphere, debate, Macaulay did 
see clearly. He had the special gift of intu- 
ition. The promptness with which he detect- 
ed a sophism and branded it in apt words, the 
nimbleness with which he met an objection 
and turned it upon the objector, are to me 
marvellous. The Tories of those days — there 
were some great men among them — must 
have often gnashed their teeth in sheer de- 
spair. 

But it behooves us to remember that parlia- 
mentary oratory is not literature. It is dis- 



course ad hoc ; literature speaks to the endless 
future. As writer, Macaulay debates, seeks 
to capture the reader by a majority vote. His 
History of England is a long harangue. His 
essays are short harangues. Everywhere 
somebody, some cause, is to be attacked or 
defended. Nowhere is his eye searching 
below the surface, detecting hidden analogies 
and discriminating between apparent re- 
semblances. We can generally learn from 
him how men acted outwardly, how things 
looked on the surface at a given juncture. 
But if we ask of him why men acted thus, if we 
call upon him to lay bare the complex motives, 
pride, greed, prejudice, ambition, that result- 
ed in an action or a policy, we shall ask in 
vain. Macaulay has but the seven primary 
colors with which to paint character : his 
palette is without intermediate shades. Vanity 
is vanity with him, pride is pride, wisdom is 
wisdom. If this judgment appear too sweep- 
ing, I can only ask the reader to test it. Mac- 
aulay has given his opinion upon many 
literary Englishmen, upon Milton, Bunyan, 
Dryden, Swift, Goldsmith, Johnson, 
Byron. Selecting these seven as samples of 
complexity and diversity, I put the question : 
Into which of the seven has Macaulay seen ? 
Milton is a learned saint, Bunyan an inspired 
tinker, Dryden a renegade, Swift a ribald, 
Goldsmith a lively, chatty fool, Johnson a 
churl, Byron a sentimental dandy. Some of 
us, truly, had been able to find out that much 
for ourselves. But we wish to know more, 
we wish to know precisely what it was in each 
one of the seven that made him great, made 
him a power. And this Macaulay is unable 
to tell us, because he himself has not found it 
out. 

4. Passing from Macaulay to Carlyle, 
let us dwell only upon the more obvious 
features of contrast. And let us begin with a 
general admission. It is not at all needful to 
be a blind follower of the sage of Chelsea. It 
will lighten our hearts to confess, without urg- 
ing thereto, that Carlyle's views are often 
wrong, outrageously wrong, and when wrong 
are usually enforced with a brutality that 
shocks every fibre of one's conscience. One 
sample will suffice, his estimate of Scott, 
given in his review of Lockhart's ' Life.' 
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Seldom has literary immorality been more 
flagitious. We can account for it only as an 
overflow of personal dislike. Carlylk is 
usually taken to be a liberal. At bottom he 
was only a Scotch Calvinist, the finer part of 
Calvinism rubbed off and replaced by a thin 
veneer of German Rationalism. For Scott, 
the genial Jacobite and Royalist, the despiser 
of 'metapheesical' hair-splitting, Carlyle had 
no sympathy, scarcely even understanding. 
Yet we can easily afford to be just to Car- 
lyle. He was often, let us say, color-blind. 
He often saw his object unconsciously in a 
wrong light, and this defect of vision was 
organic and incurable. But when he saw his 
object aright, no man, Englishman or other- 
wise, ever described it more clearly, more 
vividly, with greater spiritual intuition. His 
failures are not due, like Macaulay's, to wil- 
fully diverting his gaze from the object to the 
reader. Hence it is that the most indignant 
reader of Carlyle will sympathize with him, 
even though it be under protest. At his worst 
he can always teach us, if nothing else, the 
warning lesson that if the soul's eye be blind 
then is the whole body full of darkness. Can 
we learn a like lesson of humility from Mac- 
aulay? We shall rather remember Lord 
Melbourne's despairing ejaculation: "Would 
to God I could be as sure of anything as Tom 
Macaulay is of everything." 

On the other hand, when Carlyle is right, 
how very right he is, how wholesome, how 
exhilarating ! How each subtle thought finds 
its organic expression ! To illustrate this, and 
at the same time point the comparison, let me 
place side by side two extracts from Mac- 
aulay's and Carlyle's reviews of Croker's 
' Boswell.' 

a. Macaulay. "Boswell attained it 
[literary eminence] by reason of his weakness. 
If he had not been a great fool, he would 
never have been a great writer . . . Logic, 
eloquence, wit, taste, all those things which are 
generally considered as making a book valu- 
able, were utterly wanting to him. He had, 
indeed, a quick observation and a retentive 
memory. These qualities, if he had been a 
man of sense and virtue, would scarcely of 
themselves have sufficed to make him con- 
spicuous ; but because he was a dunce, a 



parasite, and a coxcomb, they have made him 
immortal." 

Carlyle. "Nay, sometimes a strange 
enough hypothesis has been started of him 
(Boswell) ; as if it were in virtue even of those 
same bad qualities that he did his good work ; 
as if it were the very fact of his being among 
the worst men in this world that had enabled 
him to write one of the best books therein. 
Falser hypothesis, we may venture to say, 
never rose in human soul. Bad is by its 
nature negative, and can do nothing; whatso- 
ever enables us to do anything is by its very 
nature good. Alas, that there should be 
teachers in Israel, or even learners, to whom 
this world-ancient fact is still problematical, 
or even deniable. Boswell wrote a good 
book because he had a heart and an eye to 
discern wisdom, and an utterance to render it 
forth ; because of his free insight, his lively 
talent, — above all, of his love and childlike 
open-mindedness. His sneaking sycophan- 
cies, his greediness and forwardness, whatever 
was bestial and earthy in him, are so many 
blemishes in his book, which still disturb us in 
its clearness ; wholly hindrances, not helps. 
Towards Johnson, however, this feeling was 
not sycophancy, which is the lowest, but rev- 
erence, which is the highest of human feelings. 
. . . For ourselves, let every one of us cling 
to this last article of faith and know it as the 
beginning of all knowledge worth the name : 
that neither James Boswell's good book, nor 
any other good thing, in any time or in any 
place, was, is, or can be performed by any 
man in virtue of his badness, but always and 
solely in spite thereof." 

b. Macaulay. "The characteristic pecu- 
liarity of his (Johnson's) intellect was the 
union of great powers with low prejudices. 
If we judged of him by the best parts of his 
mind, we should place him almost as high as 
he was placed by the- idolatry of Boswell; if 
by the worst parts of his mind, we should 
place him even below Boswell himself. 
Where he was not under the influence of some 
strange scruple or some domineering passion, 
which prevented him from boldly and fairly 
investigating a subject, he was a wary and 
acute reasoner, a little too much inclined to 
scepticism, and a little too fond of paradox. 
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No man was less likely to be imposed upon 
by fallacies in argument or by exaggerated 
statements of fact. But if, while he was beat- 
ing down sophisms and exposing false testi- 
mony, some childish prejudices, such as would 
excite laughter in a well-managed nursery, 
came across him, he was smitten as if by en- 
chantment. His mind dwindled away under 
the spell from gigantic elevation to dwarfish 
littleness. Those who had lately been admir- 
ing its amplitude and its force were now as 
much astonished at its strange narrowness 
and feebleness as the fisherman in the Arabian 
tale, when he saw the Genie whose stature 
had overshadowed the whole sea-coast, and 
whose might seemed equal to a contest with 
armies, contract himself to the dimensions of 
his small prison, and lie there the helpless 
slave of the charm of Solomon." 

Carlyle. "More legibly is this influence 
of the loving heart to be traced in his (John- 
son's) intellectual character. What, indeed, 
is the beginning of intellect, the first induce- 
ment to the exercise thereof, but attraction 
towards somewhat, affection for it? Thus, 
too, who ever saw, or will see, any true talent, 
not to speak of genius, the foundation of which 
is not goodness, love? From Johnson's 
strength of affection we deduce many of his 
intellectual peculiarities ; especially that 
threatening array of perversions, known under 
the name of 'Johnson's Prejudices.' Look- 
ing well into the root from which these sprang, 
we have long ceased to view them with hostili- 
ty, can pardon and reverently pity them. 
Consider with what force early-imbibed 
opinions must have clung to a soul of this 
affection. Those evil-famed prejudices of his, 
thatjacobitism, Church-of-Englandism, hatred 
of the Scotch, belief in witches, and suchlike, 
what were they but the ordinary beliefs of 
well-doing, well-meaning, provincial English- 
men in that day ? First gathered by his 
father's hearth ; round the kind ' Country- 
fires ' of native Staffordshire ; they grew with 
his growth and strengthened with his strength ; 
they were hallowed by fondest sacred recol- 
lections ; to part with them was to part with 
his heart's blood. If the man who has no 
strength of affection, strength of belief, have 



no strength of prejudice, let him thank heaven 
for it, but to himself take small thanks. 

"Melancholy it was, indeed, that the noble 
Johnson could not work himself loose from 
these adhesions ; that he could only purify 
them, and wear them with some nobleness. 
Yet let us understand how they grew out from 
the very centre of his being ; nay, moreover, 
how they came to cohere in him with what 
formed the business and worth of his life, the 
sum of his whole spiritual endeavour. For it is 
on the same ground that he became through- 
out an edifier and repairer, not, as the others 
of his make were, a puller-down ; that in an 
age of universal scepticism, England was still 
to produce its believer. Mark, too, his candor 
even here ; while a Dr. Adams, with placid 
surprise, asks : ' Have we not evidence of the 
soul's immortality?' Johnson answers: 'I 
wish for more.' " 

The reader will have no difficulty in reading 
between the lines. As a sample of the heinous- 
ness of Macaulay's exaggeration, let the 
following phrase suffice: "He (Boswell) 
was ... an unsafe companion who never 
scrupled to repay the most liberal hospitality 
by the basest violation of confidence." Aside 
from the question of fact involved in the asser- 
tion, as a mere matter of style one may well 
ask: If Boswell had treacherously stabbed a 
brother laird in a drunken brawl, or robbed a 
savings bank, or run off with his neighbor's 
wife, where would Macaulay have found 
words adequate ? 

5. Prof. McElroy, column 59, expresses 
himself thus: "Suppose, for example, that 
Macaulay had thought as Carlyle thought. 
Would the brilliancy of his style in that case 
have offended us? Nay, would not his many 
charms of manner, unimpaired as they would 
then have been, only have added to his legiti- 
mate effect upon us? We were told in the 
Convention that Carlyle first wrote as Mac- 
aulay did, but afterwards deliberately 
changed his style. Was it not because he 
believed that, by intentionally adopting the 
peculiarities that characterize his later work, he 
would the more certainly secure an audience ? 
Surely there was never a more conceited, self- 
conscious great man than Carlyle." 
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a. The supposition involves an impossibili- 
ty. Macaulay could never have thought as 
Carlyle thought, for the all-sufficient reason 
that it was not in him to do so. 

b. "Brilliancy" of style, the brilliancy which 
consists in heaping up superlatives, balancing 
phrases, juggling with the mere order of 
words, is offensive, whether in Macaulay, or 
in Carlyle, or in Burke, or even in Shake- 
speare or Milton. The assertion that Car- 
lyle's early style resembled Macaulay's 
in rhetoric is true. Here is the warrant for it : 

"Schiller seems to have the greater 
genius; Alfieri the more commanding 
character. Alfieri's greatness rests on the 
stern concentration of fiery passion under the 
dominion of an adamantine will . . . Schil- 
ler's moral force is commensurate with his 
intellectual gifts and nothing more. The 
mind of the one is like the ocean, beautiful in 
its strength, smiling in the radiance of Sum- 
mer, and washing luxuriant and romantic 
shores : that of the other is like some black 
unfathomable lake placed far amid the melan- 
choly mountains ; bleak, solitary, desolate ; 
but girdled with grim, sky-piercing cliffs, over- 
shadowed with storms, and illuminated only 
by the red glare of the lightning." 

This is written with an eye to the reader, 
and is correspondingly " brilliant." But who- 
ever tries to understand Alfieri and Schil- 
ler by such red glare of lightning will get 
his labor for his pains. 

c. There is no warrant for the assumption 
that Carlyle "deliberately" changed his 
style. Style is not a garment to be donned or 
doffed at will. The change in Carlyle's 
style came gradually and — I suspect — un- 
consciously. Doubtless it came from a pro- 
longed and searching study of Goethe, the 
least rhetorical of writers. Doubtless it was a 
sense of the utter inadequacey of such Schil- 
ler-Alfieri turgidity to render Goethe's 
serene, naive, Olympian straightforwardness, 
that gave to Carlyle's mind its new di- 
rection. It was Goethe who taught Carlyle 
the supreme value of words, the insignificance 
of phrase-structure. Carlyle himself says 
of his later syntax : 

"Of his sentences perhaps not more than 
nine-tenths stand straight on their legs ; the 



remainder are in quite angular attitudes, 
buttressed up by props (of parentheses and 
dashes), and ever with this or the other tag- 
rag hanging from them ; a few even sprawl 
out helplessly on all sides, quite broken-back- 
ed and dismembered." 

We are not to apply self-irony and mock 
self-depreciation too literally. 'In Memoriam' 
is the most carefully planned and best sustain- 
ed didactic poem in our language, yet the 
author condescendingly speaks of it as "little 
swallow flights of song." All that Carlyle 
meant by his caricature of Teufelsdroeckh was 
that the reader should not expect of him stilted 
rhetoric a la Blair. 

b. Conceding that Carlyle is conceited 
and self-conscious, the sole question that 
concerns us here is, how far his style may 
suffer therefrom. Only in so far as prejudice 
prevented him, as it prevented Johnson, from 
seeing the object aright. Where Carlyle 
saw clearly, there he described unerringly, 
notwithstanding all his self-consciousness. As 
for his "crudities," his " Babylonian dialect," 
his " boisterousness and utter want of self- 
containment," they exist only for the reader 
who is unfamiliar with the word-wealth of our 
language. Above all other prose-writers Car- 
lyle has the infallible artist-touch in his use ot 
words. Coming from him, each noun, adjec- 
tive, verb is instinct with life. He handles 
them as a florist handles his flowers, knowing- 
ly, caressingly, lovingly. He does not toss 
them at us, as the baker tosses his rolls over 
the counter, a roll for a penny. How can 
one be boisterous and lacking in self-contain- 
ment, whose every word pulses with its own 
organic life, grows into its place? 

We may reject as many of his opinions as we 
see fit, may shrug our shoulders at 'Shooting 
Niagara' and the reviler of poorCuffee. It is 
easy work. In no writer perhaps is it easier 
to separate the wheat from the chaff. But 
which of us can truthfully assert that he has 
mastered Carlyle's style, that he knows 
enough of English literature and language to 
make the attempt ? Although some of his 
best sayings have become almost as thread- 
bare as "To Be or Not To Be," the sympa- 
thetic reader can not glance furtively at them 
without renewing his old sense of humiliation 
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at his own ignorance. Where did the man 
get his words, from what slums of trash, what 
dust-heaps of neglected lore did he evoke 
such dainty Ariels, such elvish Pucks, such 
towering invective Lears, serene Prosperos, 
tenderly-brooding Hermiones ? They humble 
us, as Shakespeare's masterful touch humbles 
us. Yet this is the writer whom some would 
call Megalosaurian ! Rather let us call 
Alexander Everett a megalosaurian, or 
even the great Macaulay, in his triple brass 
of whiggism, conventionalism, omniscience. 



J. M. Hart. 
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DANTESCA.—OSSERVAZIONI SU 

ALCUNI PASS AG GI BELLA 

DIVINA COMMEDIA. 

Prima di cominciare questo articoletto devo 
avvertire il lettore, che non ho potuto con- 
sultare i comentatori antichi, neppure tutti gli 
autori moderni che nelle loro vite di Dante o 
nelle lore edizioni o versioni della Divina 
Commedia potrebbero essersi valuti dell' 
occasione di parlare dei punti da me trattati. 
Doveva dunque chiedermi se non sarebbe 
stato meglio aspettare con questo piccolo sag- 
giuolo, finche non avessi comparata la lettera- 
tura suddetta ; ma veduto il monte di scritti 
danteschi, che si sono accumulati da tutte le 
parti, par essere cosa impossibile l'accorgersi 
dell'apparato scientifico completo a qualunque 
uomo lasciato, come mi trovo io, senza i van- 
taggi d'una biblioteca pubblica: era piuttosto 
necessario far scelta fra le ottime, ossia le 
ultime pub'olicazioni, essendo permesso di 
supporre, che nelle ricerche pubblicate nel 
Dante-Jahrbuch e nelle opere dottissime dei 
Blanc, Witte, Wegele, Philalethes, 
Hettinger; Gary, Carlyle, Longfellow, 
Plumptre possano trovarsi rappresentate e 
discusse quasi tutte le teorie degli antichi 
siccome dei contemporanei. Se dunque non 
trovava in quegli autori nessuna delle osser- 
vazioni, che vorrei far io, ci era hiogo a cre- 
dere, che non le trovarono eglino stessi nelle 
loro fonti, ovvero — che il solo silenzio lor 
pareva bastante per ribatterle. In ogni caso 
spero che non si vorranno giudicare inoppor- 
tune le annotazioni seguenti, sia che io co- 



minci qui un filo nuovo, o che riprenda il 
bandolo perduto dagli autori inglesi. 



Caccianli i Ciel per non esser men belli, 
Ne lo profondo inferno gli riceve, 
Che alcuna gloria i rei avrebber d'elli. 

Inf. Ill, 40-43. 

L'ultimo verso di questo terzetto e stato inter- 
pretato in tre o quattro varj modi secondo che 
ho trovato. 

Gli uni, spiegando alcuna gloria nel senso 
negativo, dicono che non furono ammessi 
nell'inferno gli spiriti neutri, perche, secondo 
Dante, non furono degni neppure di questo 
luogo, essendo peggiori anche degli stessi rei. 

II Symonds (An introduction to the study of 
Dante. London, 1882, p. 144) ha adottato ques- 
ta interpretazione e sentendo bene l'ingiustizia 
della sentenza, ne fa rampogna al poeta. II 
Hettinger all' incontro, il quale sembra am- 
mettere questa traduzione anch' egli, si prova 
di giustificarne l'idea, riferendosi al versetto 
15-16 deli' apocalissi in. (Hettinger, Die 
gottliche Komodie des Dante Alighieri nach 
ihrem wesentlichen Inhalt und Character, p. 
147)- 

Secondo altri, e ne prendo come esempio il 
Longfellow, gli indifferenti non furono ac- 
cettati dai rei, perche non erano riconosciuti 
uguali dai peccatori attivi, quasiccome nella 
maestranza dei ladri i birboni inveterati e 
finiti guardano giu con disprezzo sui giovini 
novizzi, o mal destri nel loro mestiere. Prende 
dunque anche il Longfellow alcuna come 
pronome negativo. 

II maggior numero dei comentatori intende 
alcuna nel senso ordinario per alquanta e 
crede, che gli indifferenti non potevano 
essere incorporati nell' inferno per non dare 
ai rei nessuna cagione di sentire soddisfazione 
o gioja maligna, vedendo che per non aver 
fatto alcun male, i neutri avessero da patire la 
medesima pena ch' eglino stessi. Tale alme- 
no e l'interpretazione data dai Gary e adottata 
dall' ultimo traduttore inglese, il Plumptre. 

Quanto agli autori tedeschi che ho potuto 
comparare, mi pare, che capiscano il nostro 
passaggio nella stessa maniera ; ma e vero, 
che le traduzioni ; " weil Sunder stolz auf sie 
doch blicken konnten," (Philal.) e "class 
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